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tends to help Christianity, however hostile it may be found to separate 
sects. Oar extracts, copious as they have been, will not be found to 
have done the book full justice; we hope, however, that they may 
inspire some readers with a desire to study his interesting and valuable 
essay. 

5. — & Peter, an Oratorio. — By John K. Paine. Boston. 1873. 

As text for his oratorio Mr. Paine has chosen the history of St. 
Peter as narrated in the Gospels, and has condensed it into the form of 
a consecutive story which shall present the most important incidents in 
the life of this disciple in the vivid and contrasting situations allowed 
by dramatic license. Strictest adherence to original Biblical texts, with 
freedom in their arrangement, has been observed throughout the work. 
The concentration and free combination of the events form a notable 
feature in the denial, where the condensed narrative renders the situa- 
tion at once dramatic and varied, and intensifies the thus rapidly suc- 
ceeding moments of the drama of Peter's life. 

The oratorio begins in F minor, with slow f movement. Though 
most of the work has been written on the principle that polyphonic 
style of composition is the truest musical exponent of Biblical expres- 
sion, we are confronted at the very outset with a short but subtle ac- 
count of modern innovation. Instead of the time-honored prelude or 
pastorale with its second theme a fuga, inseparable from the rigid 
" credo " of our musical forefathers, we find a prologue whose opening 
lines remind us by their freedom of treatment of our departure from 
strict ancestral tenets, and tell us of modern reform and philosophical 
conception. The introduction is such in the strictest sense, and, like 
those of Gluck, is but preparatory to and finds its climax in the opening 
chorus, whose powerful unison notes in C major, followed by the ascending 
of the tenor to the third and of the bass to the octave, proclaim like a blast 
of trumpets, " The time is fulfilled." The four parts then say in turn, 
" The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand," passing with full declamatory 
accent from C minor into G major. It would not be difficult to im- 
agine this portion of the " Divine Call " as belonging directly to the 
orchestral introduction. It seems like a preparatory outcry to draw at- 
tention to the command to " repent and believe," which follows. At 
this juncture the voices glide into the old form of church music and 
pursue an impressive theme through strange modulations, back into the 
key of C major, where in almost breathless tones it repeats the earnest 
injunction to believe the glad tidings of God. The recitative which fol- 
lows, narrating the meeting of Jesus with Simon and Andrew as they 
were fishing, is an unusually fine sample of arioso declamation, and, 
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like that in No. 9, is full of exquisite pathos. It may be regarded as a 
specimen of this kind of recitative commonly employed throughout the 
work. 

After an attractive soprano aria, resembling in character of theme 
the preceding number, Jesus calls his twelve disciples together and 
sends them out to preach. In No. 4 the twelve respond to this call in 
the words of Luke i. 76-79, joined by a large chorus of unbelievers. 
The twelve (male voices) open the chorus with a sweet melody in 
unison, saying, " We go before the face of the Lord," passing in four- 
part harmony into D major. The entire chorus then repeats in the 
original key of Bfe the words of the twelve. Let those who are musi- 
cal cast an unprejudiced eye at this number. We do not wish to dis- 
cuss here that oft-disputed question among German theorists, when a 
melody may be expressive and when not ; but we feel safe in predict- 
ing for this chorus a wide popularity. Both the melody of the twelve 
and that sung in response by the soprani are charming. At the end 
of this response the twelve voices, again in unison, say, " Whereby the 
dayspring from on high hath visited us to give light unto them that sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death." The diminished minor chords 
into which the full chorus afterwards modulates, where the word "dark- 
ness " occurs, and the words " in the shadow of death," give a deep un- 
dertone of solemnity. We are conscious of a load removed from the 
heart as the whole chorus, in six-part harmony, glides, pianissimo, into 
an almost inimitable phrase in F major. The effect of the male voices 
holding the chord of the seventh, while the sopranos and altos pronounce 
for the last time their solemn words, the altos falling to the diminished 
ninth, is thrilling, and with the sudden revolution of feeling as they all 
float into that simple but beautiful phrase in F, is one of the most 
marked in the whole work. The character of all the parts of this num- 
ber is strikingly melodious, and the rhythmical flow of the entire piece 
is natural and pleasing. 

Space will not allow a minute analysis of each number, and we must 
therefore make a rapid resume of those pieces which at first hearing 
seem to be the best and most pleasing. First, then, we select the part 
of the barytone — Peter — as the most interesting and best of the solo 
parts. With the exception of some passages of difficult intonation, the 
entire part of St. Peter is free, vigorous, and of exalted, manly tone. 
The aria, " O God, forsake me not ! " is fine, and the aria, " Ye men of 
Judaea," we pronounce, without hesitation, to be one of the best pieces 
of solo composition in the church music of this century. From the first 
to the last note there is not a moment of halting or apparent loss of the 
thread of musical discourse. The declamation is fine and apt; the 
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rhythm powerful and flowing, sustaining its maestoso character to the end. 
Note the simple, but forcible opening measures and their fine declama- 
tion ; the spirited interlude and following masterly rendering of the 
text ; the melodious nature of " and your sons," with the dramatic end- 
ing, " and your old men shall dream dreams," the very tone of which is 
prophetic. The dramatic character of the composition at this point is 
extraordinary. 

Of the soprano airs, the first is sweet and tender ; and the " O 
man of God" strongly dramatic, though too heavily accompanied for 
ordinary voices. 

The tenor has the narrative to tell, and, with one exception, sings in 
recitative and declamatory arioso. Among the latter are some exceed- 
ingly choice bits of melody, expressively tender wherever Jesus is rep- 
resented as speaking ; of these, " Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me ? " 
and " Feed my lambs." The cadence also where Jesus tells Peter, 
" Thou shalt deny me thrice," is full of meaning. 

Of the solos for- contralto we call special attention to the passionate 
outcry (No. 12), " And lo, Judas came," — a recitative of great power. 

Another characteristic contralto recitative is that telling of Peter's 
third denial." And he went out and wept bitterly," with its A flat in 
the vocal part against the A natural of the accompaniment on the word 
" bitterly," is a very dramatic expression. 

There are, however, places in the contralto part where the declama- 
tion is marred by a certain stiffness in the musical intervals ; and there 
is an occasional abruptness which disturbs one ; but these are more than 
compensated by the beauty of many other passages. 

Most prominent among the choruses are Nos. 1 and 4, already de- 
scribed ; the bright chorus in C major, " The Church is built," whose 
chief characteristics are a sharply defined declamation, majestic move- 
ment, and vigourous harmony ; No. 13, " We hid our faces from him," 
with a melodious theme in F minor, a short and beautiful number, abound- 
ing in simple pathos ; the agitated and finely declaimed chorus No. 14, 
where the people angrily declare to Peter, " Surely thou art one of them," 
in threatening measures of D minor, a number whose finely varied dra- 
matic situations and terse musical expression amply repay study ; and 
No. 19. This last forms the climax of and closes the first part. From 
No. 13 there is a steady crescendo which culminates in No. 19. 

The choruses of the second part are also telling, especially the clos- 
ing chorus and " This is the witness of God " ; and, " The voice of the 
Lord," with its highly original theme. We cannot omit mentioning No. 
37, whose eight and nine part harmony, with its barytone obligato, 
betokens extraordinary gifts of composition. 
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Of the orchestration of the oratorio it is impossible to write in 
detail without a score. It is just as impossible to attempt a full 
description, after but one hearing, of an imperfect orchestral rendering. 

The narrative style of the libretto necessitates employing continually 
a great deal of declamation. But we find less secco recitative, and a 
smaller number of all kinds of recitative than in the " Elijah " or the 
" Creation," and somewhat less of arioso than in the " Elijah," " Sam- 
son," " St. Paul," " Naaman," " Eli," and other popular works have 
even more recitative than the " Elijah." Nor do we find any striking 
similarity between " St. Peter " and Mendelssohn's " St. Paul," as has 
been stated in a recent criticism. If there be a similarity, it is one of 
form, surely not one of matter. There is perhaps a vague likeness in 
the internal arrangement, the narrative style, and the chorals. The 
chorus, " Behold are not all," may remind one of certain Jewish choruses 
in " St. Paul." But this is all. The music, both in spirit and style, is cer- 
tainly Mr. Paine's own. To a profound student of Bach, — and we all 
know Mr. Paine to be such, — " St. Paul " is but a huge imitation of the 
Sebastian Bach " Passion-Musik." Indeed not musicians alone, but 
well-educated musical dilettanti, are sensible of a great similarity in 
model between "St. Paul" and "St. Matthew." Bach's "Passion- 
music " has in turn borrowed its model from the Heinrich Schiitz can- 
tatas, in their turn modelled on the Turbae, or short dramatic choruses 
of the Jewish crowd in the Passion-music of the Middle Ages. Thus 
an intimation that Mr. Paine had borrowed from Mendelssohn's " St. 
Paul " is in any event without any weighty significance. We might as 
well say that the great " St. Mark" of Tintoretto was a copy of Titian, 
because the colorito of the latter had been profoundly studied by Tin- 
toretto, or because, being disciples of the Venetian school, Titian was the 
elder. 

There is but one feeling among lovers of music, regarding the pro- 
duction in Boston of "St. Peter." All wish it. The oratorio, however it 
may be criticised, remains, and will remain, a master work. Whatever 
its eventual destiny, it deserves a place now on the repertory of Boston 
oratorios. Its great artistic merits demand public recognition, and we 
doubt not that a fine performance of the oratorio will present its num- 
berless beauties in a light so convincing to the hearts of sincere fol- 
lowers of all that is good and true in art, as will make " St. Peter " for 
a long time popular among us. 



